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A ROUGH ROAD FOR THE WICKED. 


Extract from the “ Sequei to the Young Rover.” Sold at the Deposi- 
tory, No. 79 Cornhill. 


After a while William said to himself: ‘‘Well, I 
don’t see why I need go to school to-day; at any 
rate I may as well have the morning to myself, 
and I’ll see if I can’t have some fun.”” Conscience 
again remonstrated: ‘‘Why William you wouldn’t 
play truant, would you?) Think how wicked it is, 
for a boy to play truant.” William wished con- 
science would hold her tongue, but she wouldn’t. 
She was very clamorous, and weuld be heard, 
whether William would obey her or not. He had 
hinted to himself, that he thought of having some 
fun that day. Poor boy! he did not know that he 
could enjoy no pleasure with a troubled conscience. 

Though William had tried to silence his con- 
science, he had not succeeded. He still walked 
on, going still further and further out of his way. 
Only when he felt a twinge, he would move the 
faster, as if the exercise could smother the mis- 
givings of his mind. He was very fond of playing 
upon the ice, and he was now making his way to- 
wards a large sheet, where he had had some very 
good fun, but a few days before. The ice had 
covered a basin of salt water, which was several 
miles across, and almost entirely locked in by the 
land from the sea. William did not know that 
since he was last there, the tide had broken up 
the ice and made it very dangerous, if not impass- 
able. It was not however without a warning, that 
he entered upon the danger. 

A negro, whom he knew, met him, and warned 
him that the ice was broken up. William how- 
ever would not listen, but went on; for resisting 
his conseience made him stubborn. 

William notwithstanding the kind warning he 
had received, was determined to go upon the ice; 
and after he left the negro, he was soon there. 
He found it in a much worse state, than he had 
expected; and he would now gladly have gone 
back. But then, that would be acknowledging 
that he was wrong, and that the man was right; 











and as I said before, he was too proud to do that. 
So he went on working his way as well as he could 
among the fragments of ice. He found the pieces 
laid pretty solid though they were very irregular; 
and he was as glad as the negro, to find that it 
was because the tide, was out, so that they rested 
upon the ground. 

This made him feel much more safe: so he re-| 
solved to go on, notwithstanding the roughness of) 
the way. Poor boy! he did not consider that 
though the tide was out, that it would soon be 
coming in; and it would make the danger much 
greater by setting the confused masses of ice in 
motion. If he had thought of that, perhaps he 
would even then have gone back. He had got in 
among these great cakes which were heaped one 
upon another, when the black man was looking 
for him. He went on winding his way among 
them, or climbing over them, as well as he could; 
sometimes he would come to an unbroken surface, 
and then, he would walk perhaps fer half a mile 
without any impediment. 

As he approached the deeper part of the basin, 
he found the cakes of ice much larger, so that it 
was often with great difficulty he could climb over 
them. He now made very slow progress, and at 
last, slipped down between two large pieces where 
he could make no progress at all. On every side 
of him was an almost perpendicular wall, eight or 
ten fect in height; and it was in vain he attempted 
to climb it, for there was nothing for him to cling 
to, but the smooth slippery surface of the ice. If 
by much labor he had succeeded in ascending a 
little way, he soon slid back again discouraged by 
the attempt. The reader will acknowledge, I 
think, that William had found for himself a pretty 
rough road. To this I intended to compare it, 
when I said the way of transgressors was hard. 

William would gladly have returned to the path 
of duty, when he found himself impounded in the 
ice; but then it was too late, he could neither go 
on nor return. And he soon found his situation 
was not without immediate danger. He perceiv- 
ed with horror, that the tide was fast rising, and it 
already began to dash in where he was. The 
fierce wind above his head sounded dolefully, 
seeming to shriek, as it cut against the sharp 
edges of the ice. As the water lifted the huge 
fragments, they began to tremble and crash against 
each other at a fearful rate. He thought the 
wind might blow one of the pieces over upon him; 
and if it did, he must be crushed beneath the great 
weight. It was then, as he stood trembling and 
helpless, that he wished he had not gone astray. 
Bitterly did he regret, that he had ever thought of 
running away from his school; and bitterly did he 
lament the course of conduct which had led him to 
think of it. If you allow your heart to rebel 
against God, you, reader, not less than William, 
will have occasion to reproach yourself with your 
folly. 

a he was waiting, helpless and almost hope- 
less, he perceived that the ice began to settle; 
and he was rejoiced to find that it turned the right 
way. ‘There was yet some chance that he might 
escape; but still, there was great danger in pass- 
ing over the broken surface of the ice. As soon 
as he could move, William hastened to put himself 
in a place of safety. With some trouble and more 
risk, he made his way towards the piers of a 
bridge, which was not far off. Upon one of these, 
with much labor and difficulty he climbed; and it 
was only by holding his bag in his teeth, that he 
was enabled to carry itup. You may depend up- 
on it, he felt glad enough to have his foot upon the 





firm plank, 


NARRATIVE. 
DR. DODDRIDGE’S DREAM. 

Dr. Doddridge was on terms of very intimate 
friendship with Dr. Samuel Clarke, and ia reli- 
gious conversation they spent very many happy 
hours together. Among other matters a very fa- 
vorite topic was the intermediate state of the soul, 
and the probability that at the instant of dissolu- 
tion it was not introdaced into the presence of all 
the heavenly hosts, and the splendors around the 
throne of God. One evening after a conversation 
of this nature, Dr. Doddridge retired to rest with 
his mind full of the subject discussed, and in ‘‘ the 
visions of the night ” his ideas were shaped into 
the following beautiful form. He dreamt that he 
was at the house of a friend, when he was sudden- 
ly taken dangerously ill. By degrees he seemed 
to himself to grow worse and worse, and at last to 
expire. In an instant he was sensible that he had 
exchanged the prison-house and sufferings of mor- 
tality, for a state of liberty and happiness. Em- 
bodied in a slender erial form, he seemed to float 
ina region of pure light. Beneath him lay the 
earth, but nota glittering city or a village, the 
forest or the sea was visible. There was nought 
to be seen below save the melancholy group of his 
friends, weeping around his lifeless remains. 
Himself thrilled with delight, he was surprised at 
their tears, and attempted to inform them of his 
happy change, but by some mysterious power ut- 
terance was denied; and as he anxiously leaned 
over the mourning circle, gazing fondly upon them 
and struggling to speak, he rose silently upon the 
air, their forms became more and more indistinct, 
and gradually melted away from his sight. Re- 
posing upon golden clouds he found himself swift- 
ly mounting the skies with a venerable figure at 
his side, guiding his mysterious movements, and - 
in whose countenance he remarked the lineaments 
of youth and age blended together with an inti- 
mate harmony and majestic sweetness. 

They travelled together through a vast region 
of empty space, until at length the battlements of 
a glorious edifice shone in the distance, and as its 
form rose brilliant and distinct among the far off 
shadows that flitted athwart their path, the guide 
informed him that the palace he beheld, for the 
present was to be his mansion of rest. Gazing 
upon its splendor he replied, that while on earth 
he had often heard that the eye had not seen, nor 
had the ear heard, nor could it enter into the heart 
of man to conceive the things which God had pre- 
pared for those who love him; but notwithstand- 
ing, the building to which they were then rapidly 
approaching was superior to any thing which he 
had actually before beheld, yet its grandeur had 
not exceeded the conceptions he had formed. The 
guide made no reply, they were already at the 
door and entered. The guide introduced him into 
a spacious apartment, at the extremity of which 
stood a table, covered with a snow white cloth, a 
golden cup and a cluster of grapes, and then said 
that he must now leave him, but that he must re- 
main, for he would receive in a short time a visit 
from the lord of the mansion, and that during the 
interval before his arrival the apartment would 
furnish him with sufficient entertainment and in- 
struction. The guide vanished and he was left 
alone. He began to examine the decorations of 
the room, and observed that the walls were adorn- 
ed with a number of pictures. Upon nearer in- 
spection he found, to his astonishment, that they 
formed a complete biography of his own life. 
Here he saw upon the canvass, that angels, though 
unseen, had ever been his familiar attendants; and 
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sent by God they had .sometimes preserved ‘hin, 
from imminent peril.’ ‘He beheld himself first re- 





_ MM. Well, what is the third commandment? 
J: Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 


presented as an jnfant just expiring, when , his life | God in vain. 


was prolonged‘by an ‘ahgel gently breathihg ito 
his nostrils, Most of the occurrences here delin- 
eated were perfectly familiar to his recollection, 
and unfolded many things which he had never be- 
fore understood, and which had perplexed him 
with many doubts and much uneasiness. Among 
others, he was particularly struck with a picture 
in which he was represented as falling from his 
horse, when death would have been inevitable had 
not an angel received him in his arms, and broken 
the force of his descent. These merciful interpo- 
sitions of God filled him with joy and gratitude, and 
his heart overflowed with love as he surveyed in 
them all an exhibition of goodness and mercy far 
beyond all that he had imagined. 
Suddenly his attention was arrested by a rap at 
the door. The lord of the mansion had arrived— 
the door opened and he entered. So powerful 
and so overwhelming, and withal of such singular 
beauty was his appearance, that he sunk down at 
his feet, completely overcome by his majestic pres- 
ence. His lord gently raised him from the ground, 
and taking his hand led him forward to the table. 
He pressed with his fingers the juice of the grapes 
into the golden cup, and after having himself 
drank, he presented it to him saying, ‘‘ This is the 
new wine in my Father’s kingdom.” No sooner 
had he partaken than all uneasy sensations vanish- 
ed, perfect love had now cast out fear, and he con- 
versed with the Saviour as an intimate friend. 
Like the silver rippling of a summer sea, he heard 
fall from his lips the grateful approbation: ‘‘ Thy 
labors are over, thy work is approved, rich and 
glorious is the reward.” Thrilled with an un- 
speakable bliss, that glided over his spirit and slid 
into the very depths of his soul, he suddenly saw 
glories upon glories bursting upon his view. The 
doctor awoke. Tears of rapture from this joyful 
interview were rolling down his cheeks. Long 
did the lively impression of this charming dream 
remain upon his mind, and never could he speak 
of it without emotions of joy and tenderness. 
|Churchman. 








RELIGION. 
Written for the ‘Youth's ‘Companion, 
A TALK ABOUT REPENTANCE, 

Juliuna. Mother, you often tell me that I have 
sinned against God, and that I must repent and 
become a Christian. I wish to be a Christian, but 
I do not feel that I have sinned against God; how 
can I repent. The other day, you know, mother, 
when you told me to do a piece of work that was 
unpleasant, I disobeyed you. When I thought of 
it, afterwards, I could see that I had done wrong, 
and that I had sinned against you in doing as | 
did, and I was sorry for it. But I do not feel that 
I have sinned against God. 

Mother. The reason, that you do not feel that 
you have sinned against God, is, that you do not 
consider. There is enough instruction in the 
Bible, there is enough sin in your heart, and 
enough acted out in your life, to lead you to feel 
that you have sinned, and sinned greatly against 
God, if you would only consider. The act of dis- 
obedience to which you have just alluded, was a 
sin against God. Does not God require you to 
obey your parents? 

J. Yes, mother, I am sure he does, for you made 
me look out a great many texts about children’s 
obeying their parents. 

M. Well then, you see plainly, that in disobey- 
ing your mother, you disobeyed God; and if you 
would only consider, you would perceive that your 
sins were, in number, as the stars of heaven. Did 
I not hear you repeat a hymn this morning, in 
which the name of God, and the name of the Sa- 
viour was repeatedly mentioned; and yet you 
seemed not at all to be thinking about what you 
were saying. Your mind must have been on 
something else. Was it not? 

J. Yes, mother, I was all the time thinking 
about the visit we made last evening. 











M. Taking the name of God in vain, is using it 
in a trifling or sinful manner, not thinking what 
you are about. Had you considered, yew would 
have seen, that in saying that hymn, you sinned 
against God in breaking the third commandment. 
The second commandment, you know, forbids the 
sin of idolatry. 

J. Yes, mother, I do; but [ am sure I have 
never brokon that commandment; for I never saw 
but one idol, and then I could not help laughing, 
it seemed so ridiculous to think of worshipping 
such an ugly looking thing. 

M. Not quite so fast, my daughter. Whenever 
we set our affection supremely on earthly things, 
we are, in part, guilty of the sin of idolatry; and 
you know, full well, that you love these things su- 
premely, far better than you love the things rela- 
ting to Christ and his kingdom. 

J. Well, mother, I begin to see that I have 
broken these commandments, and sinned against 
God; and besides, I know that I have many times 
broken the fourth and the fifth commandment. 
But the sixth, mother, you will not think I have 
broken, for I should be filled with horror at the 
thought of having committed murder. 

M. But, my dear, you do not consider that 
God’s commandments are exceeding broad. There 
are a great many different ways, in which we may 
break them. What does the Bible say about him 
that hateth his brother? 

J. It says that he is a murderer. 

M. By brother, here, is meant any of the hu- 
man family; so if you have ever hated any one, 
you have broken the sixth commandment. Do 
you not remember when that little girl treated you 
so badly, the other day, and told lies about you, 
you were very angry, and said, ‘‘I hate her?” 

J. I remember that, mother, but I did not con- 
sider that I was breaking the sixth commandment 
by doing so. , 

M. You remember that ona recent visit in a 
neighboring town, Mrs. S. took us all over her 
splendid mansion, and showed us the beautiful and 
elegant things, with which her house was filled. 
After looking at them, you said, ‘‘I wish these 
were all ours.” 

J. I remember that, mother, and I did wish they 
were all ours, they were so handsome. And now 
I see, that I was then guilty of breaking the tenth 
commandment, which says, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
covet.” 

M. I am glad that you begin to consider. It 
would require hut little effort to prove that you 
had broken all God’s commandments, and that you 
were continually breaking them. Now consider 
the extent.of God's requirements; consider, that you 
are disobeying them continually; consider, and 
repent, and return unto the Lord, lest he tear you 
in pieces, while there is none to deliver. R. E. 
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From the Sunday School Advocate. 
THE CAVE, 

I suppose most of the readers of this paper, 
have never seen a cave, as there are but few in 
New England. It is a large cavity or hollow, 
usually in the side of a hill or mountain, and sur- 
rounded by rocks. Sometimes the mouth or 
opening that leads into the cave is small, so that 
people are obliged to crawl in on their hands and 
feet. Sometimes there is only a long narrow pas- 
sage running a great distance into the hill; some- 
times the passage leads into chambers or rooms, 
some of which are as large as a meetinghouse, and 
others much larger. 

Caves are very dark, and visitors must furnish 
themselves with lights before entering. The in- 
terior of some is beautiful beyond description. 
From the roof and sides hang a substance in the 
form of icicles, called stalactite. This is formed 
by the water oozing through the rock and harden- 
ing into a beautiful mineral on exposure to the air. 

These stalactites reflect the most brilliant colors, 
as the light is carried around among them; blue, 





red, green and other colors of the richest hue, 
sparkle on every side; and these colors are con- 
tinually varying, as the position of the light is 
changed. In short, it requires no great effort of 
the imagination, for the visiter to fancy himself in 
some fairy region, where every thing about him is 
converted into jewels of the richest value, and of 
unrivalled beauty and loveliness. 

Some years since, a man travelling in one of 
the Western States, visited a cave. With a light 
and a guide, he entered the cave and passed 
through several rooms with long narrow passages 
between them. In one room, they found the bot- 
tom sloping gradually from the entrance. The 
man incautiously wandered a few steps from his 
guide, and was examining the beautiful stalactites 
hanging above and around him. Before him 
yawned a chasin dark and deep, into which no 
visitor had ever dared to descend. As his atten- 
tion was engaged in another direction, he did not 
perceive his danger, but stepped off, fell, and was 
dashed to pieces. 

Many lose their souls as heedlessly as this man 
lost his lite. We are in a dark world. Jesus 
Christ is our guide, and the Bible is our light. 
David says, ‘‘ thy word is a lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto my path.” The Bible may be 
compared to a lantern or some other light, which 
shows men their way in the dark. It unfolds to 
us the character of God, and our own character; 
it shows us where we are, and whither we are 
going; it points out the way to heaven, and warns 
us of the way of death. But with such a guide and 
such a light, many still wander—in darkness, not 
knowing whither they are travelling. The fault is 
all their own. Like the careless man in the cave, 
they look every way but the right way. They 
pass heedlessly down the slope of life till their feet 
stumble—they fall—and the echoes of eternity 
send back their dying wail. 

Reader, you may have the Bible in your hands, 
and attend the Sabbath School, and after all lie 
down in sorrow. You must believe, love and obey 
the truth, or it will be your condemnation, that 
light has come into the world, and you have loved 
darkness rather than light. B. 

Andover, Ms. May, 1838. 








MORALITY. 








TEARS OF JOY. 

By the dying embers of a winter’s fire sat at 
eventide a gray-haired old man. There was a 
loneliness about his room and a deep solitude in 
his heart. Threescore and ten years had over- 
shadowed his brow,—the brow that was once so 
smooth and open. Labor and sorrow had wither- 
ed the freshness of his feelings, and the life of that 
man was sadly wearing away. For one thing he had 
hoped, till his heart had sickened,—had prayed, 
until his spirit failed. Still his fondness lingered 
for his thankless child, his affections clustered 
around the only tie that linked him to earth; and 
now, as he thought his last hours were drawing 
near, his bosom swelled with anguish. Once 
more his voice was heard in prayer. Tremulous 
were his tones, and pale were the lips that quiver- 
ed in sorrow, as he uttered the words, ‘‘I am fee- 
ble and sore broken. I am bowed down greatly. 
Lord, all my desire is before thee, and my groan- 
ing is not hid from thee.” 

The sun was calmly gliding down from the bur- 
nished horizon, and ere those lips were closed, a 
tall form passed the windows. The old man did 
not see it, for his head was bent, and his rayless 
eyes closed; but just then a heavenly radiance 
seemed to break in upon his spirit, for, as the 
door noiselessly opened, he uttered the words, 
‘** This is my comfort in affliction, for in thee, O 
Lord, do I trust.” The amen with which he 
closed, was in a stronger, firmer tone. A low 


voice fervently responded, and as the old man 
raised his eyes, his son stood before him. Fora 
moment, a crimson flush was upon his face. A 
deadly paleness succeeded. Tears, that had been 
dried in their fountain long, stole down his fur- 
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rowed cheek, and his shrivelled hand rested on 
the head bowed in soul-felt penitence before him. 
Why did the old man weep, as the first gleam of 
light and joy broke in upon his stricken heart? 

‘Mother, don’t you think grandpa grows 
young,” said a little boy a few days after, as he 
combed the few silvered locks that lingered on the 
bare brow. ‘‘I have found one black hair, and 
I do believe they will all come black if I comb 
them every day,” and the laughing, sparkling eye 
gazed fondly on the face which did indeed look 
fairer and younger, than when clouds rested on 
the sorrowing spirit. He smiled upon the prattler, 
and replied, ‘‘ Grandpa is happy now.” 

‘¢ Well, father said you would get well, and we 
should all be happy together, and now it isn’t so 
lonely, is it grandpa; and besides,” he added, 
lowering his tone almost to a whisper, and putting 
his lips close to his grandfather’s ear, ‘‘ don’t you 
think it makes people happy to pray? I remem- 
ber when father prayed for the first time. He 
came home sick,—for he was so weak he couldn’t 
stand,—and he laid down on the floor by the fire. 
Mother put his cloak over him, and then sat down 
and cried. I was in my trundle bed and saw her 
ery; but I didn’t speak. Father slept a great 
while, and all the time mother cried and sat close 
to him. At last he woke up. He didn’t look at 
her at first; but turned his head away. I suppose 
it made him feel bad to see hercry. Soshe wiped 
the tears away and smiled, and then he got up. 
In a little while he said, ‘ Mary, if you will break 
that bottle, I’ll never touch another drop as long 
as I live;? and mother cried out loud then, and 
said, ‘God has heard my prayer, and my hus- 
band is saved.’ Then father prayed,—and ever 
since that night he has been well and happy. I 
suppose mother broke the bottle. I wonder what 
wasinit. Why, grandpa, are you crying?” **For 
joy, my child, for joy.” ‘*Then,” said the little 
boy in an earnest tone, ‘‘ 1 suppose mother cried 
for joy, too, didn’t she, grandpa?” 

‘© Yes, my boy,” said his father who had just 
entered, ‘‘and dearer to me than earth’s costliest 
treasures, were those tears of fervent hope and grate- 
ful joy.”—Sabbath School Visiter. 
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THERE IS BUT ONE CURE FOR IT. 


Patty Henderson had a terrible toothache, that 
allowed her no peace either day or night, and her 
mother told her that there was but one cure for it; 
it must be pulled out. 

Now Patty did not much like the thought of 
having her-tooth pulled out. So she went to a 
neighbor, who advised her to tie up her face in 
flannel. The fxnnel was doubled two or three 
times, and put ‘ound her face and chia, but her 
toot! was quite as bad as it was before. 

Paity next weat to Esther Bailey, who told her 
the best thing in the world for the toothache was 
a piece of gingcr. So she got a piece of ginger, 
but it did not at all relieve her pain. 

She afterwards applied to Deborah Sykes, who 





recommended her to try brandy; and brandy she 
tried, but wthout any good effect; neither the 
flanvcl, the ginger, nor the brandy, took away the 
toothache, 

_ Day otter day Patty moaned and groaned, and 
might «ts night she murmured and wept; but all 
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elation her mother could give her, was 
thi: 


vhwing and pining never yet took away the 
to ‘hace. There was but one cure for it, the 
tooth miyt be pulled out. 

All th: 4was sorrowful work for poor Patty; at 


- last she cénsented to go to the tooth-drawer, that 


he might just look at it; but her mind was by no 
means made up to have it drawn. To the tooth- 
drawer she went, and told him, before he looked 
in her mouth, of the different things she had tried 
to relieve her pain, 

‘* t tell you what,” said he, after he had taken 
her to the light to examine her tooth, * if you were 


house, you would never cure that tooth; it is too 
far gone for anything to do it good; there is but 
one cure for it—out it must come.” 

Now, though it seemed a sad thing to Patty to 
have her tooth pulled out, yet to go away and 
suffer over again all that she had endured was 
much worse; so, after a little hesitation, she sat 
down ona chair, the tooth-drawer took up his in- 
struments, and in a short time he laid Patty’s de- 
cayed tooth on the table before her. 

It was a sharp pull, sure enough, but it was 
soon over, and Patty went away with a light heart, 
carrying her tooth in her hand, thinking that if 
she had followed her mo ‘er’s advice sooner, she 
would have spared herse ‘ much sorrow. 

Weeks and months ro'.ed over Patty’s head; 
and though now and then she still talked about 
having her tooth drawn, she had quite forgotten 
the remark made by her mother and the tooth- 
drawer; ‘* There is but one cure for it.” 

Christmas-day came, and the snow was three 
or four inches deep on the ground, when Patty’s 
mother, snugly wrapped up in a warm cloak, set 
off, after dinner, with her daughter, to take poor 
Margaret Dale some soup for herself and her poor 
children. 

As they went along Sheepcote Lane, they met 
Sally Painter, crying sadly, for she had run a 
thorn into her finger, and it gave her great pain. 

No sooner did Patty see the top of the thorn, 
than the words came into her head used by her 
mother and the tooth-drawer; ‘‘ There is but one 
cure for it,” said she, to Sally Painter; ‘‘ out it 
must come.” ; 

Sally did not like to have the thorn taken out, 
but Patty told her about her decayed tooth, and 
how happy she was after it was pulled out, so that 
Sally consented. 

Patty’s mother then took a needle from her 
housewife, which she always carried about her, 
and sitting down on an oak tree which had been 
blown up by the roots some time before, she gently 
extracted the thorn, 

Patty’s mother brushed away the snow from the 
tree before she sat down. It was rather cold to 
be sure, but it requires steadimess to take a thorn 
out of a fiager, and she did not like to undertake 
it while she stood. 

No sooner did Sally see the sharp black thorn 
on the thumb nail of Patty’s mother, than she felt 
much happier than she did before, for though the 
smart of her finger had not quite gone away, yet a 
load was taken from her mind. 

Patty was not a little pleased in having been 
able to persuade Sally Painter to have the thorn 
taken from her finger. Nor did her mother lose 
the opportunity of trying to impress on her mind 
two useful lessons: the one, that it is always wise 
to listen to those of greater experience than our- 
selves; and the other, that when any thing is to 
be done which subjects us to pain, the sooner it is 
attended to the better. 

And if any of my young readers have any kind 


of evil dispositions or habits, let them apply the 
story. 
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THE SELFISH SQUIRREL. 


My grandfather lived in a 
pleasant house, with many trees 
and flowers around it. There 
was the forest maple, with its 
thick green shade; the weeping 
birch, with its silvery bark and 

; light trembling leaves; the balm 
of Gilead, with its fragrant smell; and the dwarf 
cedar, of which we used to make wreaths for our 
hair. Under the window were large bushes of the 
cinnamon rose. It was a sweet spot; and I do 
not wonder that the birds loved to build their nests 
there, and that the squirrels, from the neighboring 
groves of pine and oak, were often seen playing 








to buy all the flannel at the draper’s, all the ginger 


familiarly around it. You may ask, did we never 


at the grocer’s, and all the brandy at the public-| 


put them in a cage? No, indeed. My grand- 
father was an old man, but his heart was as fresh 
and warm as that of any of the dozen grandchil- 
dren who were trooping round him. He loved 
these innocent creatures, and we all grew up lov- 
ing them; so that, though we were as merry and 
noisy a set of children as you ever saw, the timid 
birds were not afraid to come and live close by us. 
At sunrise, in summer, the place was like a little 
Eden; the roses all wet with dew, the shadows of 
the trees trembling and dancing on the green grass 
and all over the front of the house, and the birds 
from tree and bush pouring out their cheerful 
morning melody. In the large rose bush under 
my grandfather’s window, a pair of yellow-birds 
built their nest year after year. Whenthey were 
busy in the spring, making their little dwelling, 
my aunt used to put tufts of wool on the bush, and 
scatter sweet seeds for them to eat. : 

But you are in haste to hear about the selfi: - 
squirrel; and I do think I have made almost too 
long a preface to a little story for little children. 
Now, then, you shall hear. One day, my aunt 
saw a robin and a squirrel in the front yard. She 
went softly, and placed on one of the posts of the 
fence, a bit of dough and a walnut—the dough for 
the robin, the nut for the squirrel. What do you 
think the squirrel did? Why, he sprung up and 
took the dough, carried it away and hid it, and 
then came back and took the nut. How sly he 
was! Could it be that this little creature had ob- 
served the habits of birds? It would really seem 
as if he had, or why should he have taken the 
dough first, which the robin could have eaten while 
he was gone, and left the nut which the poor bird 
could make nouse of? This is a true story which 
I tell you. No doubt you think this squirrel was 
a cunning little fellow, but was he not very selfish? 
Did you ever see a child who was like him, who 
would take away all the playthings, and all the 
apples or cakes from children who were not as old 
and as strong ashe? Did you ever, when you 
had two apples, greedily eat them both up your- 
self, instead of sharing them with your little broth- 
er or sister? If you did, you was like the selfish 
squirrel. There is one difference, however. The 
squirrel was not at all unhappy about his selfish- 
ness, for he knew nothing about right and wrong; 
but you cannot be selfish and unkind, without feel- 
ing something in your heart which tells you that 
you are doing wrong, and makes you feel ashamed 
and sorry. Squirrels are gay and lively, if they 
have plenty of nuts—no matter how they come by 
them; but if children would be light-hearted, they 
must obey the rule contained in these two simple 
lines, which I learned when I was a little girl: 

‘** Be you to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to you.”>—Mother’s Jour. 








DESCRIPTIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SCENES IN OHIO,=-=No. 6. 
William. Come Aunt A. this is the last evening 
you will be with us, and you must let us skip all 


-over Ohio, and ask questions about any thing we 


want to know. 

Aunt A. Indeed! and when will you begin your 
skipping tour. 

W. | want to know first, if the steamboats on 
the lakes look like those we have in Boston. 

Aunt. Not exactly, and still less like those at ~ 
New York, and Philadelphia. Like steamboats 
on the ocean, they usually carry a large sail, but 
they often have two decks, one above the other, 
both of which are frequently loaded, and packed, 
full. We went up Lake Erie once, on one which 
had about 600 passengers on board, principally 
emigrants, with all their baggage. The dining 
room and gentlemen’s cabin was below, the ladies 
cabin between the decks, while the space around 
that, and the whole upper deck, were stowed so 
full of loading that one could scarcely pass. There 
were many German families who brought all their 
farming tools with them. They eat and slept upon 





catch any of those pretty birds and squirrels, and 


the deck, and there were their previsions, beds, 








Youth’s Cempanion. 














ploughs, 
bales without number. It was very amusing to 
stand and look over such a world in miniature. 

J. How do the steamboats on the Ohio river 
look? 

Aunt. Different from all others, and more like 
the pictures of Noah’s ark, which you find in chil- 
dren’s toy books. That is, they look like a long 
two story white house with a black flat roof, set 
down into a boat of suitable size to contain it. 

W. Is the flat roof the deck? 

Aunt. No, it is really aroof. Only a part of the 
house is two stories, and the deck is on the top of 
the part which is but one story in height. There 
is also a piazza all around the upper story, so that 
the lower room, which is the dining room, is much 
larger than the upper, which is the ladies cabin. 

W. Do they have many more kinds of fruits 
and vegetables in Ohio than we do in New Eng- 
land? 

Aunt. Not many. They raise excellent sweet 
or Carolina potatoes; mulberries are very plentiful, 
and they have also the pawp w, a sweet fruit, of 
which children are usually very fond. It grows 
in bunches on small trees, and looks something 
like a perfectly smooth cucumber. The inside is 
bright yellow or orange, and the seeds jet black, 
and shaped like large squash seeds. 

W. Does every thing always grow a great deal 
larger there than here? 

Aunt, No, not ‘‘every thing,” or “always.” 
The land is naturally more fertile than ours, but 
very few farmers take pains to cultivate it as they 
do here, so that we have many farms in New Eng- 
land which produce more than a great proportion 
there, of equal size. Yet they have portions too, 
which are so rich, that with far less labor than is 
necessary with us, they may be made to produce 
much more than ours. They can get a living with 
but little labor—many practice thus, and they live 
accordingly; but it is a poor subsistence indeed. 
Go where you will, my dear children, you will find 
industry necessary to success in any business. 
And it is a wise provision that it is so. 

J. You told us about a minister who was alone. 
Will you tell us a little more about that? 

Aunt. There is much room there yet for good 
ministers. But we must not think that because 
there are few of our own denomination, there are 
none at all. There are a great many belonging 
to other connexions, who go about preaching in 
little hamlets and neglected places; and though 
many of them are sadly deficient in preparation 
for the ministry, yet there are good men among 
them, and their preaching is.blest to the hearts, if 
not to the heads, of their hearers. It is true that 
the Sabbath is made a day of amusement and visit- 
ing by some, and of journeying by others. But I 
will tell you what a friend said to me last summer, 
after living eight years in a rapidly growing and 
busy town in Ohio. ‘‘ Here,” said he, ‘‘ I am, in 
the land of the Puritans, within sight of the good 
city of Boston, and I have seen such Sabbath 
breaking to day as I never saw in Ohio. Surely 
we must send you a missionary.” I would urge 
forward every attempt tosend ministers and teach- 
ers and Sabbath School books to the west, but I 
would say too, to some of our eastern friends, 
** Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

And now, my dear children, good bye; and 
think now and then of Aunt ALICE, 


ce 














VARIETY. 
Written for the Youth’s Companien. 


I Didn’t Think of That. 


As little Henry and his father were at work the 
other day in the garden, Henry was heard to say, 
“ There, Pve stopped his buzzing now.” ‘* What is 
that you have done,” said Henry’s father? ‘ Why, 
a bumble bee has been buzzing round here, and I 
threw a lump of earth at him and hit him, and it has 
stopped his buzzing.” ‘* But do you know what you 
have been doing, my son?” said his father. ‘ That 
buzzing noise you hear, may be the way he expresses 
his gratitude to his Maker, or the way he expresses 
his happiness, while he flies from flower to flower. 








and cart wheels, together with boxes and 





Throwing that piece of earth at the bee, made him 
feel, perhaps, something as you would feel if a thun- 
der bolt should strike you, while you were singing 
here in the garden, or enjoying your sports.” 
“Why,” said Henry, “I didn’t think of that.” 
‘¢ You should remember,” my son, said Henry’s fath- 
er, “it has been said that the poor beetle, that we 
tread upon, in corporal sufferance, feels a pang as 
great, as when a giant dies.” Children should be 
cautioned against inflicting unnecessary pain upon 
any of God’s creatures; they should be taught, that 
to tear a wing froma fly, or run pins through their 
bodies, as some crucl children do, inflicts excrucia- 
ting pain upon innocent insects, and is exceedingly 
offensive to God. Do children “ think of that.” W. 


<i 
Gunpowder a Dangerous Plaything. 

A son of Wm. P. Dolliver, of Gloucester, was so 
badly injured by the bursting of a little cannon, on 
Wednesday last, that his life is despaired of. 

This event reminds us of the many similar acci- 
dents which occur every year from the same cause; 
especially on the Fourth of July. Last year, at the 
request of a Sabbath School Teacher, a large num- 
ber of accounts of such melancholy events, were pub- 
lished in the Recorder, and if any of our young read- 
ers are disposed to play with gunpowder, we advise 
them first to read those accounts in that paper of 
July 14th and 2ist, and we think they will relinquish 
their intention. 


= ; 
‘6 Oh! for Life! for Life!’ 

When the New Year commenced, M. was as 

blooming a youth as might be seen in the village of 

None wore a more ruddy appearance, or 
could boast a more healthful form. And few there 
were, of a more blameless life. Modest, gentle, and 
even serious, was M.’s deportment. In the sanctu- 
ary, her aspect was solemn and reverential. It was 
even believed, that she was inquiring of her soul 
whether all was right for eternity. 

Like many others, M. took time and leisure, con- 
cluding that it did not demand uncommon haste. 
But the commission, “ Prepare to meet thy God,” 
had gone out from heaven, though it did not reach 
her ear till the strong hand of sickness was upon her. 
At evening, M. was cheerful and happy, promising 
herself months and years. In an hour, she was taken 
to the bed, from which she was carried to the grave! 
Her anguish of body was intense,—for disease had 
taken hold of that vigorous frame with a relentless 
grasp. Medical aid was instantly at hand, and all 
the tender offices of anxious friends afforded. One 
fainting fit followed another, and in the intervals did 
she speak of suffering? Ah, no; one seutence only 
broke from her lips, “ Oh, for life! for life! life! 
life! For a little life, to prepare to die!” ho that 
witnessed that heart-rending scene, could forbear to 
lift the prayer, with the dying girl for “a little life! 
A mother’s prayers had consecrated M. to God. 
Truth had been poured into her ear Sabbath after 
Sabbath. She lingered a few days on the verge, but 
she is now in eternity! Could M. now speak to us, 
what would she now say of “ life! life!” 

Reader, it may be that this night your prayer may 
be heard for “‘ life! life!” 





—~—- 
How to Ruin a Son. 

1. Let him have his own way. 

2. Allow him free use of money. 

8. Suffer him to rove where he pleases on the 
Sabbath. 

4. Give him free access to wicked companions. 

5. Call him to no account for his evenings. 

6. Furnish him with no stated employment. 

7. Let him go to the theatre. . 

Pursue either one of these ways, and you will expe- 
rience a most marvellous deliverance, or you will 
have to mourn over a debased and ruined child! 
Thousands have realized the sad result, and have 
gone mourning to the grave. A Faruer. 


The Devil’s Ground, 


Dr. Rush was a great enemy to theatrical amuse- 
ments. He told me that he was once in conversa- 
tion with a lady, a professor of religion, who was 
speaking of the pleasure she anticipated at the thea- 
tre, in the evening. ‘* What madam!” said he, “ do 
you go to the theatre?” ‘ Yes,” was the reply; 
‘and don’t you go? Do you think it sinful?” said 
she. He replied, ‘I never will publish to the world 
that I think Jesus Christ a hard master and religion 
an unsatisfying portion, which I should do if I went 
on to the devil’s ground in quest of happiness.” This 





argument was short but conclusive. The lady deter- 
mined not to go. 


— 
I Mean to Ask Her. 


A short time since, a lady on returning from an 
evening lecture, found two little girls, about eight 
and ten years old, in company with her own little 
girls. They being naturally rude and noisy, she 
asked them what they had been doing. In reply, 
they said they had been having a prayer meeting; 
and that two of them prayed four times, and the 
other two prayed once apiece. A prayer meeting, 
said the mother, and what did you pray for? One 
said she prayed for the Sabbath School—and another 
said that she prayed for her teacher. For, said she, 
my teacher never asks me if I pray, and I don’t be- 
lieve that she ever prays. If I live till next Sabbath, 
I mean fo ask her if she ever prays. 

Teaeher, have your scholars reason to suppose 
that you never pray? If they have, live sono longer. 
But pray with and for them, and entreat them to pray 
for themselves.—S. S. ddvocate. 


A Tear. 


A tear is what? *Tis the overflowing of the cup of 
sensibility, the index to a soul fraught with feeling, 
the aliment of the heart drooping in solitude; with 
the base ’tis the arms of warfare against the innocence 
of loveliness, simplicity and beauty; with woman ’tis 
the shield of defence against the wily and insidious, 
her weapon of offence to the cold, obdurate, and un- 
feeling; with the parent, ’tis the blessing of age on 
the offspring of youthful vigor and affection; with 
the child ’tis atoken of the communion of souls; to 
the afflicted ’tis the angel of consolation; the balm of 
Gilead to the wounded spirit, the dew drop of sym- 
pathy to the withering flowers of sorrow. 





POETRY. 











THE INFANT’S PRAYER. 
At early dawn, an infant’s voice 
Broke sweetly on the breeze; 
Its beating heart with fervor glowed, 
Its hands were join’d, its eyes were raised, 
And bent its little knees. 
‘** Father above, my anxious prayer 
Would fain to thee, oh Lord, ascend, 
O deign to hear my feeble voice 
My Father, God and Friend. 
‘* Oh thou who suffered little ones 
To approach thy sacred knee, 
Look down on those whose tender cares 
Are imitating Thee. 


** May length of days with honor crowned, 
On earth their happy portion be; 

And smiling cherubs whisper peace 
When death their souls set free.” 


—p—- 
THE BUTTERFLY. 
Gay being, born to flutter through the day, 
Sport in the sunshine of the present hour; 
On the sweet rose thy painted wings display, 
And cull the fragrance of the opening flower. 
Time hastens on, the summer ends too soon, 
Then take the rosy minutes as they fly; 
For soon, alas, your little life is gone, 
To-day you sparkle, and to-morrew die. 


—p— 
THE BOY AND THE FIRE FLIES, 
An inexperienced boy, one night 
Through lonely paths returning, 
Had ta’en, to guide his steps aright, 
A lantern brightly burning. 
And safe he travelled by its ray, 
Until before him glancing, 
He saw, along the doubtful way, 
The sparkling fire-flies dancing. 


Then he discarded, with disdain, 
His lantern calmly beaming, 
To follow this resplendent train, 

In fitful radiance gleaming. 


But, ere a second step he took, 
He found his folly humbled; 

The flying lights his path forsook, 
And in a ditch he tumbled. 

Then bitter anger he expressed 
Against these guides beguiling; 

Who thus the simple boy addressed: 
« Nay, cease this vain reviling! 

*¢ The blame remains with you alone; 
And half the ills men reckon, 

Proceed from leaving lights well known, 
To follow some false beacon.” 





